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EMIGRATION. 
TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE 
POTTERS. 

Frienps, Brormers, anp Fe.iow-WorkMen,— 
It gives me much pleasure to find, that the suggestions 
I laid before you in No. 10 of the Examiner, relative to 
Emigration, have met with the approval of the Central 
Committee. The decision your delegates have come to 
on that important matter, argues much in favour of the 
prosperity of your trade and the permanence of your 
union. Itis a matter much to be rejoiced at, that those 
who take a leading part in the proceedings of your society, 
are men whose minds are sufficiently enlarged to reason 
on the subject of surplus labour, and to enter into prac- 


tical plans for the removal of the same into circumstances | 


far superior to those in which potters, in general, are now 
placed. O! my friends, it is a consummation devoutly 
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to be wished, that homes should be provided,__plenteous, | 


cheerful, happy homes ! for all who are in any ways con- 
nected with the trade to which we belong; and that that 
trade should give an equitable remuneration, for labor, 


to all who may, at present, or hereafter, be engaged in 
the same. 


For the providing of happy homes, what plan so feasi- | 


ble as emigration ?__what plan, that offers the same ad- 
vantages for individual and combined exertion? None ! 
The means are within your power to raise a sufficiency 


of capital, in six months, by the subscription of only one | 


shilling per week, to purchase twelve thousand acres of 


families, comprising in each three adults and two unde 
age ;—to give, to each family twenty acres, of land, with 
the requisite stock to secure a comfortable subsistence ; 
and to have still remaining the enormous quantity of ten 


ten thousand acres would be so far increased in value, 
from the increase of population on the surrounding - soil, 
that the twenty acre gift per family, the migrating ex- 
pences, and the requisite stock for the obtainment of a 
comfortable living on the land, would be a clear gain to 


the proprietors, rather than the sinking of a singie far- 
thing ! 


(Bate, Printer, Shelten ) 


Price One Penny. 


If the union, or companny, felt inclined to extend its 
landed possessions. the subscription of one shilling each. 
on five thousand shares, for only twelve weeks, woul: 
realize a sum sufficient to purchase twelve thousand acres 
more. making in the whole, twenty-four-thousand acres, 
or nine hundred and sixty acres over and above the whole 


of a TOWNSHIP ! 


When we reflect on the power, which the working 
classes possess, for thus becoming proprietors of land, 
and the facility, which their position gives them, for 
commanding population for any given object, it is really 
a matter of surprise, that this power should have lain 
dormant so long. With all the means for combined 
and powerful exertions, with every facility for the ob- 
tainment of vast tracts of land and the peopling of the 
same with the starving surplus labourers of their different 
trades, they have been battling for shadows ;—expend - 
ing millions of pounds sterling ¢o palliate that which it 
should be their greatest study fo prevent;—namely sur- 
plus labour. 


If the working population of these realms had directed 
their attention to this monster evil to their prosperity, 
instead of to an immediate raise of wages, through the 
medium of hasty strikes, and other trades’ proceedings, 


| what a vast saving of money might have been accomplish- 


ed !__what numbers of happy homes might now hove 
existed on the beautiful prairies of Western America '— 
what scenes of rural felicity might have been called into 


| existence! simply and solely by the heretofore exhausted 
land ;to defray the emigrating expenses of one hundred 


trades’ power of this empire. But the errors of the past 
have been the means of calling forth wisdom for the future. 
The masses begin to reflect on the power they have 
wasted, and the means they have destroyed. Already thou- 


| sands are prepared to leave their fatherland for the more 
thousand acres for the further use of the union; which | 


hospitable regions of the Far West. London, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, and Leeds, have their Joint Stock Emigra- 
tion Companies; and others are springing up in all parts 
of the empire. This is a new fe.ture in the history of 
trades’ societies, and displays a greater amount of wis- 
dom than any step that has heretofore been taken. It 
goes to the root of the evil, and if energetically carried 
into practice., will do more to better the condition of the 


~ | working classes than any measure that has yet beer 
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adopted by any society, at any time. It will create 
homes for the poor ;—it will destroy the fear of want ;— 
it will drive from the crushed faculties of the poor that 
hideous, prospective vision of poorhouse-wards, of divided 
hearts, and parish shells ;— it will create an asylum for 
the persecuted, and leave those who remain behind in a 
better position to demand a fair price for their labour. 
All this might be done, yea and much more, by a proper 
application of the means which are now at the disposal of 
the principal trades of this empire, but more especially at 
the disposal of the Potting trade ! 

The Potting trade has not yet arrived at that depress- 
ed state to which other trades have. The operatives, 
engaged in our branch of manufacture, are better paid 
for their labour than the majority of those who are en- 
gaged in other manufactures. But this superiority of 
position is gradually growiog worse ; every succeeding 
day is bringing us nearer to a level with the starving 
operatives of other trades ; and ere Joug, unless immedi- 
ate steps be taken to avoid the evil, the Potters must 
inevitably become a melancholy part of the starving 
masses. The tendency of all scientific improvements, 
or mechnical inventions, is to equalize the price of labour, 
not by raising the lowest, to that of the highest, price ; 
but vice cersa: or, rather, by lowering the lowest still 
lower, and by bringing the higest down to the same fright- 
ful level. This is the inevitable consequence of mecha- 
nical inventions in the present state of social existence ; 
for human labour, displaced by mechanical improvements, 
will naturally flow into those charmels in which human 
labour is the most in demand; hence the necessity of 
our adopting, as speedily as possible, fur self preservation, 
a limitation in the number of apprentices to a given num- 
ber of journeymen; so as to check the influx from other 
trades; and, also, the adoption of a well digested plan for 
emigration, so as to remove the surplus labour. Indeed, 
the adoption of tke latter would do away with all diffi- 
culty in enforcing the former, as the position of our trade 
would be much increased in power, by the removal alone 
of five or six hundred individuals;—the present surplus 
hands ;—putting aside the fact of our becoming propri- 
etors of land to the enormous quantity of twenty-four 
thousand acres! This, alone, would act as a check on 
any extreme effort of tyranny, which any of our employ- 
ers individually, or the whole, collectively, may feel in 
clined to practice. The sting would be extracted, as we 
should not then, depend upon them for a living. This 
wonld, in reality, be an independent position, and one 
that can most easily be obtained. It would produce 
something like an equality of feeling between employers 
andemployed. The arrogance of the one would sink, 
whilst the self-respect and manly independence of the 
other would rise ; and both would be gainers in conse- 
quence Morality would be conserved, whilst self-ag- 
randizement and abuse of power would be held in abey 
ance. Let us then, my fellow-workmen, devote all the 
energies of which we are possessed, to the one great ob- 


ject of removing the surplus labour, by assisting our ex- | 
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ecutive to forward the important scheme to which they 
have given their sanction ; namely, the formation of 
well-digested Joint-Stock, Emigration Company ! 

This important proceeding can be carried into practical 
efficiency, by the adoption of a code of laws which would 
meet with the sanction of the revising barrister for the 
Friendly Societies’ Act &c. which might be most easily 
accomplished. I have now lying before me the rules and 
regulations of a Joint Stock Landed Company which are 
enrolled under the Friendly Societies’ Act, and from 
which it is my intention, at some future time, to make 
some copious extracts. For the present, I must content 
myself by stating thata code of laws may be devised 
which would meet with the sanction of the revising bar- 
rister, and which, I believe, would answer, all the pur- 
poses of the Company, contemplated; giving security 
for all monies investe!, and precluding the possibility of 
anything like peculation. 

It is highly requisite, that every step taken in this im- 
portant undertaking should be taken with the greatest 
care. The monies subscribed, although small in the de- 
tail, become large in the aggregate; it is, therefore, 
much to be desired, that every caution be exercised in 
the election of officers forthe Company. It would like- 
wise be well, in the purchase of land, to pay for the same 
by instalments, so as to avoid the accumulation of large 
funds. This might be most easily done, as the American 
Government has invariably shown the greatest desire to 
people the unoccupied lands of the states ; and should any 
important branch of British manufactures, lke the Pot- 
ters, enter into communication with any of the United 
States governments, relative to the purchase of land, or 
the locating of a number of skilled labourers on any por- 
tion of the state, every obstacle would be removed, and 
every facility given, for the accomplishment of so desira- 
ble an object. Indeed it would not be a matter of much 
surprise, if an important and numerous company of ope- 
rative Potters were established for the purpose of emigra- 
tion, to hear of an offer being made by the American 
Government of land sufficient for all the wants of the com- 
pany, gratuitously; as the revenue and power of the 
States might be increased thereby. At the least, it might 
be confidently expected, that every effort would be made, 
compatible with law, to assist a body of Operative Pot- 
ters to the free soil of the western world. 

As ascheme for the investment of capital, that of emi- 
gration offers every prospect of a profitable return, for 
all money imvested. It has been the object of many capi- 
talists, tor pecuniary gain, to purchase land in the Uni- 
ted States, but more especially in our colonies, and by 
gifts, or allotments, to people the same, and thus realize 
large fortunes. This object, in a greater or less degree, 
has been attained, but not to the extent it might have 
been, supposing those capitalists had the same command 
over population that we have. Success, in undertakings 
like unto these, lies entirely in the amount of population. 
If land can be purchased, and led; fortunes can be 
realized; and, I would ask, who are so likely to people 
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“the desert” as operatives themselves, when they turn 
capitalists ? It is a fact, my friends, that if we have suffici- 
ent energy to raise the requisite means to purchase the 
land, and to defray migrating expences, population and 
wealth will follow asa matter of course. Let us, then, 
put our shoulders to the wheel, and assist our executive to 
form an efficient Joint-Stock Emigration Company ;— 
that important scheme for the reduction of surplus labour, 
and the improvement of trade! It is he one great object 
to which we should now turn our attention ;—it is the 
oasis in the desert, with its broad green Palms and its 
cool, sparkling springs! it isthe shady retreat for the 
worn-out frame, sfter years of toil and suffering !—the 
haven of repose, after many a dull and weary day of fac- 
tory pain. O! then, my friends let us use every exer- 
tion to free ourselves from the smuke, dust, poison ai d 
death, by which we are surrounded ; and endeavour, by 
every legal and constitutional means, to accomplish one 
of the greatest objects fur which we are combined ;—name- 
ly EMIGRATION ! MENTOR. 





PAROCHIAL GOVERNMENT. 
ELECTION OF GUARDIANS, 
To the Editor of the 


Sir,—In your last number, you introduced a question of very 
great importance and well worthy of the consideration of the Rate 
Payers. -I sympathize most truly with all you say respecting the 
new Poor Law. It has destroyed the interchange of confidence 
between the rich and poor; it has annihilated the cause of charity 
and rational provision for the needy and destitute, and has set up 
a fearful and inhuman oppression in their stead. 


The English spirit revolts against the workhouse system ; against 
the diet scale, against the denial of out-relief, against the separa- 
tion of manand wife, and of mother and child. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that if the bond of Union is ever to be again cement- 
ed between the rich and poor, that the New Poor Law must be 
destroyed, and the Bastile system abolished. 


Having said thus much, I will allude more especially to the 
operation of the Act in the parish of Stoke-upon-Trent, and en- 
deavour to point out to the Rate-payers how they may alleviate the 
sufferings of the poor, and at the same time do justice to the 
occupiers of the rateable property in the parish. 

We should elect Guardians who will not look upon poverty as a 
crime, who in their love of Capital, will not forget Labour, and who 
above all minor considerations, as free and independent men, will 
not cringe to the Commissioners, or to the Officers of the Union, 
nor let any one induce them to swerve from christian principles in 
the discharge of their duties. The Gua'dians have considerable 
power, if willing to use it. Without them the Commissioners are 
powerless, for the details of the Act must be worked out through 
them. They have entire control over the Officers, and the relieving 
Officer is guided in his proceedings by the instruction of the Board. 
In the ninth annual report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
published last year, it appears that the amount received for the 
relief of the poor, was £9358, of which the poor only received 
£4912, 196., Od, the remaining portion being paid away for other 
purposes. With such an expenditure as this, the Rate-payers are 
greatly interested in electing persons who will scrupulously exercise 
their powers for the good of the poor in particular, and for the- 
advantage of the parish generally. For some years the Meetings 
at the Board of Guardians has been very small, seldom mofe than 
five forming the Board, unless some election secured a fuller atten- 
dance. This isnot as it should be. Each Township of the Parish 
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ought to be represented, so that each Guardian would know the | 


poor of his district, and it would be desirable to select one from 
each Township, and the remainder from the best known and tied 
friends of the poor generally. It appears that the Voting Papers 
with the list of persons nominated for Guardians, will be delivered 
at our houses, on the 20th of March, and that these said Voting 
Papers will be called for on the 23rd, thereby giving three evenings, 
and two days, for the purpose of filling the Papers up. The Com- 
mittees you propose, having fixed upon 24 good men, men who will 
do their duty, cach local Committee should fix upon several inteili- 
gent men to call at all the Rate-payers houses, and assist them to 
fill up the Voting Papers, according to the Instructions, without 
doing which, they are valueless. Hundreds have hitherto made a 
Farce of these Nominations, some have left them untouched, whilst 
others have Jit their pipes with them. 


If however, the working classes, (who can if they choose return a 
Board by a large majority) wish to have Guardians of the poor in 
deed as well as in name, they must not be idle on the 20th, 2/]-t, 
and 22nd, let the papers be properly filled up, and delivered to the 
parish collectors when ealled for on the 23rd. 


There is one part of Mentor’s address that I grieve to read, and 
sincerely trust that there are some “‘ private gentlemen” qualified 
to act as Guardians. I sometimes fancy, that there is a growing 
and improving spirit of charity and kindly feeling towards the poor, 
and I ardently pray that if it exist not in the district you speak of, 
that such a reproach will cease to be merited. I cannot, Sir, 
recognize the principle that a poor or hungry man can be incon- 
veniently or obtrusively troublesome. I am one of those who think 
that the upper and labouring classes may be on friendly and aflec- 
tionate terins, but I am not so blind as to be ignorant of the lamen- 
table separation and estrangement that appeares to subsist too 
generally, between the labouring poor, and the classes above them. 
‘the unhappy spirit of the New Poor Law, and the restless anxiety 
of the accumulators of Gold, have done most of this; but a forget- 
fulness that property has its duties, as well as its rights has done 
the rest, for many of the opulent and wealthy who were once 
labourers themselves, have rejected the burthen of their duties, and 
have left the poor and uninstructed to shift for themselves. 


Let us hope that these dangers and calamities, which have 
frequently occurred, will make the groundwork for great improve- 
ments, and that we shall shortly see some strong efforts made to 
promote the comfort and the virtue of the people. 


WATCHMAN. 





To the Editor of the “‘ Potter’s Examiner.” 


Sirn,—Having been informed, that a number of individua's, 
under the employ of Mr. Alderman Copeland, have received a 
fortnight’s notice to leave their employ, from having been charged 
with having a knowledge of, and assisting in, the writing of a small 
note which appeared in the 12th No. of your widely circulated little 
paper, and signed A Flat, I hereby solemnly declare that no man, 
either on, or off, Mr. Copeland’s Works, had anything whatever to 
do with that pertion of it which refers to the warehousemen, but 
myself. If there be any blame to be attached to any individual for 
speaking the little truth referred to, I, and I only, am the person to 
blame. 

I deem it a duty thus publicly to exonerate those innocent indi- 
viduals from any participation in the production of that portion of 
the note to which I have referred; and by giving publicity to the 
same, you will much oblige one who was discharged from the 
employ of Mr. Copeland, for asking a fair week’s wages for a full 
week's work. 


1 am Sir, youre, respectfully, 
RICHARD BELL. 
Haris Hill, March 11, 1844. 
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To the Editor of the “Potter’s Examiner.” 


Sir,—As a relief from the unwelcome employment 
of disclosing workman's grievances you will much 
oblige by permitting me biefly to advert to matrers 
of a more p'easing chara ter. Circumstarees that | 
could not in conscience, forego, have lately prompt- 
ed the use of my prn in divulging the delinquences 
that some have been unblushingly guilty of; yet to 
none can a survey of the dark side of human nature 
he more disayreeable than to myself. Thank Heaven! 
although it is our lot, in this world, to meet with 
much from our fellow-creatures, that has a tendency 
to embitter existence, or render us misanthropic, still 
there are a few redeeming features in life’s moral 
aspect. The prospective is not wholly disgusting. 
Here and thre, objects are perceptible, that render 
our journey through this * vale of woe” less unhappy. 
There is thu, yet, to be found, which bespeaks man 
** heaven born,” and which exbibits a moral structure still 
“magtiticeut though in ruins.” Where objects so 
inspiri'ing are discoverable, is it unwise to allow the 
mind to linger thereon awhile, in contemplative en- 
joyment. And if we become enthusiastic, is it not 
pardonable ? Some may think otherwise; but when 
the delightful prospects, developing by the present 
Union, are considered, what I now utter must be far 
from mere rodomentsde. There is something exceed- 
ingly noble in the determination to remedy those evils, 
that have so long distressed our trade. The idea is 
pleasurable beyond expressing that such a purpose is 
to be effectuated by the most just and laudable in- 
strumentality. Who ean reasonably dissapprove of 
the plans propounded in the Examiner for restricting 
the number of Appreutices ; for shortening the hours 
of laboor; or for promoting emigration in such a 
manner ag to relieve the locality of its surplus hands, 
without infringing upon individual liberty. Where is 
the unpredjudiced mind, that does net highly esteem 
that co-operation of seuwtiment aud action, which pre- 
vails amongst the workmen in the Potteries. Yet, 
amongst the Many admirable features evinced in the 
progress of the p:esent union, scarcely any one excites 
more joyous emotions in my bosom than that of the 
sick societies in connection with associations for the 
protection of the trade. Ob ‘tis delightful to the 
philanthropic heart to see misery alleviated in any 
torm. or to any ex‘ent whatever. And what an 
enorm¢us amount of unhappiness is our Union en- 
deavouring to mitigate, or remove? As a trade, we 
have suffered more than what verbiage can declare, 
yet it is cheering to contemplate the fact that such 
vigorous and efficieut measures are being employed 
in order to redress our wrongs. And the pleasure, 
thus afforded, is enhanced when we think upon the 
probability there is that a ‘* consumanation so devout- 
ly wished for” will be ultimately effected. Long we 
had borne our grievances, almost despairingly. All 
ihe fortitude that we could summon scarcely furnished 
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even a ray of hope to exhilirate our prostrated spirit. 
The season of despondency benumbec the refined 
sensibilities of our moral nature; and in too many 
instances we became selfish, or reckless, to an extreme. 
Hence, instead of exercising that magnaminity of soul 
which ennobles humanity, misfortune had rendered us 
enérvated and spiritiess, and must serious evils ensued 
in consequence; or desperation had overpowered the 
judgment, and exposed us to the most mischievous 
results. But repulsive as is the retrospect, it is 
chrering to think that biighter days are dawning, 
and that the hour is approaching when we shall be 
enabled to chaunt the requiem of our trade’s wrongs 
Is it nothing to think that, although in time past 
every man’s hand appeared to be set against his 
brother yet now we are strentiously co-operating for 
the attainment of our reciproca) rights and privileges ? 
Is it nothing, that the selfixhness, hitherto so preva- 
lent amongst us, is being supplanted by a union of 
individuals who are mutua!ly striving to exercise the 
sacred duties of friendship and brotherhood? Is it 
nothing, too, that these exertions are not merely con- 
fined to our workshops, but extend to the sick bed, 
and the chamber of death. Oh, it is inexpressibly 
pleasurable to know that provision is thus mae to 
smeothen the pillow of affliction, and assuage the 
troubles of bereavement! The heart beats quicker, 
and the bosom heaves with emotion on contemplating 
such christianlike operations. The men of the Potteries 
seem, at length, determined to act as men. And the 
humane mind does not hesitate to wish them good 
speed. Yet some there are so deaf to the voice of 
reasor, so insensible to their duties as men, and so 
ignorant, or reckless, of the consequences as tw still 
stand aloof. The mild force of friendly persuasion, 
however eloquent, they have resisted, The holiest in- 
ducement~, with them, have been powerless. And the 
sacred function of conscience has been so far suppressed, 
or rendered :ugatory. Shall we altogether abandon 
these to the obduracy of their hearts, or continue to 
importune them? Let us ‘‘in patience pos-ess our 
souls,” and still cll upon them to join our ranks, 
without delav. Let not the uselessness of past efforts 
prevent such a resvlve. They may, at length, perceive 
that their inter+sts are identified with ours. They 
may become convinced of the almost paramount im- 
portance of our proceedings. They may see much to 
admire in the efforts fur improving our trade. They 
may see a loveliness in the provision made for sick- 
ness and death, Again, therefore, let us intreat them 
to join us, and to assist in forming one compact 
brotherhood throughout the Potteries. Let us solicit 
them not only to connect themselves with our trade 
associations, but to become members of their branch 
sick societies. Let us tell] the mthat by standing aloof 
they remain ignorant of our power and resources, that 
they deprive themselves of the honour and advantages 
attending efforts of such a benevolent character, and 
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are hazarding that assistence which would be service- 
able in the time of need. Hoping our efforts may 
not proe altogether ineffectual. 
I Remaio sincerely yours, 
SCRIBBLE. 





TO Mr. JOHN HOWSON, 
East Liverpool, Septem ber 12th, 1843 
Drank Broturrs anv Sisrers,—After a long silence 
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obliged to work on a road leading from Burslem to 


Leek, fur one shilling per day, and hundreds I under- 
stand canuot get work at that price, sume of them finding 


| their own tools, I say, at once, leave such a country ; tur 


| what, I ask, can be the prospect of yourself ani chi ars, 


| under circumstances like these. 


I, at last, commence writing to you, with the hope that | 


these few lines will find you all in good health, as they 
leave me and my family at present: thanks be to God 
for it! I shall not make any apologies for not writing 
sooner, Only I hope, you have not sustained any injury 
by it. I received a letier by Mrs. Goodwin, and was 
giad to hear of your be1ug all well. I should be glad to 
hear all the particulars of my friends when you write 
next time. 
you I don’t know how you can stand such oppression. 
As far as I can learn, the working classes of England are 
in a miserable condition. You sad nothing, in your last 
letter, about coming to America. If you think cof 
doing so you need not be afrai!. You may. if you can, 
sell my interest in that house at Newcastle, and receive 
what rent there is due to me, and devote the whole to 
your own use. I will now give,as I always have done 
before, a true statement o1 the country. ‘Times are 
‘rather dull excepting in Potting. There are in this 


place, three small Factories; 1 am throwing at one. | 


ohn Goodwin, a Handler from Ashby Wolds, is throwing 
at another, anda Turner from the same place, named 
‘dward Bennett, is throwing at the third. I am getting 
7 cents per score for throwing, and 7 cents for turning ; 
o now you can judge in regard to price, and whether a 
hrower be wanted here or not. There is no thrower in this 
Western) Country, except G. Nixon, and he is at Troy. 
think Potting has just taken a start. Thereis as good 
yare made in this place as ever | saw, with the exception 
bf being short of Colours. If you come, bring with you 
uch things that you know are useful for Colouring. 
wrote to my brother about a week ago, requesting him 
© come up here, asa presser and a handler are wanted 
badly. I have not received anv auswer at present. He 
at Louisville, making Stone-ware. If you can 
purchase and bring with you some black printing colours 
nda plate ready for using, | think they wauld be of 
eat use. If yooshould not come, ] wish you wou!d 
end me those articles by some friend that is coming 
tar to this place; which is about 45 miles b: low 
etersburgh. Since writing the above, Mr. Goodwin, 
nd Mr. Potts, have each received a letter; according to 
hich I am ata loss to know what you doto make a living ; 
t what prospect you have to raise a fawily in England: 
othing before you, but Slavery and Stervation! After 


I understand that times are very bad with | 





ding both letters, and seeing the price of provi-ions, 
nd witnessing the fact that Potters, good workmen, are | 


Here the Slaves, us 
they are called, are a great deal hetter off than what you 
can possibly be. If you can sell the property, hexivate 
not one moment to make use of it, te escape from such 
distress, for you may be convinced that \ou cannot make 
worse your condition, if you sbare any in the misery 
that 's abroad in your land. Mrs. Goodwin wished we 
to state that they were a’) weil in health, and doing well. 
Mr. Potts and family wished me to rew:mher them to 
the ir Father and Mother, Semuel Potts, and Mr. Rigby. 
They have removed to Pittsburgh, and are doing weil 
at Potting. * * * 

N. B. Direct B. Howson, East Liverpool, Columbia 
crry, Onto. 


To the Editor of the * Potters’ Examiner.” 
Sir,— ] feel deeply interested in the we lifare of man- 
kind, fur which reason I consider myself bound to do my 
fellow-creature all the guod, that I possibly can, and 
thereby leave the world in a better state than J found it in. 
I think, Sir, that I cannot do better to this end than to 
expose all abuses, which may come under my notice, 
practised by man towards his fellow-mrn. This | 
purpose doing fearless of any man, or of any vumber cf 
men, let the consequences be what they may. But I hope, 
at the same time, thatthe well disposed of my branch 
(namely the Ovenmen) wiil feel a pleasure in what I 
may have to say; and will take up the subject and 
endeavour to remove the evils which our branch is so 
heavily afflicted with. Every Ovenman is fully aware 
that there are evils existing amongst our branch, which 
wantremoving. I, therefore, intend to remark on them, 
one by one, as I go on. The first evil, which I think 
ovght to be removed as soon as possible, is that of 
drawing bot ovens. This practice of drawing hot ovens 
is verycommon. Atsome places it is as regular as the 
coming day. Now, in this case, the «mpioyer is to be 
blamed ; for be thinks of making +o many ovens a week, 
it may be six glost ovens, while at the seme tine, there 
are but two ovens of this class on the bank, and he knows 
that too. Now, Sir, it will appear to you, as well as to 
others, that if there must be these many ovens fired a 
week, there must be one set in, whilst the other is firing, 
consequently that which is set in to-day must be fired up 
to-morrow about noon. The regular time for firing is 
from 18 to 20 hours ; but this depends on the state and 
good management of the men through the night. Jo 
such an extreme has it been cariied, that I have known 
ovens to be fired up at six o’clock at wight, and they 
have began to draw the said ovens at six o'clock the 
following morning. Now, Sir,1 think you will be able 
to infir from what as bc en said, that such ovens are uot fit 
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for any human being to put his head in to ; nevertheless the 
ovens must be drawn, or else the individual who refuses 
must lose his situation. Therefore he has to cover his 
hands with flannel, or with something that will not hold 
heat. His head and shoulders must be covered lke- 
wise ; and in this condition he has 'o go and draw these 
ovens. Sometimes they are so hot that he cannot enter; 
ifhe attempt to do so his breath, ins»me instances, will 
be almost taken away by the influence of heat in connec- 
tion with damp. A man while drawing an oven in this 
state, hax to suffer extreme torment; his ears br gin to 
smart, and just under his finger-nails there is such an 
uncommon pain which he cannot describe. This is not 
all, for he feels at times as if his nostrils were bleeding, 
aud as though his eyesight were almost gone from him 
on account of his beiny in such a hot place; and then, 
in connection with what as been said, there is the per- 
8, iration which he loses in thus drawing these heated 
ovens. This is one way to shorten the days of ovenmen. 
Mister Editor, I hope every employer will see after this, 
the necessity of having more then two glost ovens if he 
thinks of making six a week, because | am _ persuaded, 
from past experience, that there is nothing gained by 
hot-oven drawing ; and he would think the same if he 
knew all. But, Sir, the employer is not the only per- 
son to be blamed for this atrocious practice, but the but- 
ties also, and I will tell you how. 

It is customary with some ofthose men, to drink on the 
first part of the week; consequently the work is pre- 
vented from going on as usual. And when they com- 
mence working they have to employ extra men for the 
purpose of keeping down the ware, because, if this were 
not done, they would be in danger of losing their situ- 
ations ; and what is the result ? why on Friday and Sa- 
turday hot ovens must be drawn, in order that they 
might be counted. Ifthis were not done, the men would 
frequently have to go without their wages, What revk- 
less manazement is this on tie part of the butties! It 
sometimes happens that we have to play, it may be 
nearly a week together, and even then the butties who 
work by the scores will have the ovens drawn, although 
they have no wages topay. Such weeks as these, Sir, 
they make their game, as we call it. But the week fol- 
lowing they set as many ovens inas they p ssibly can 
at the begining, and when all the ovens are full, then 
the men must plav. But at the latter end of the week 
these ovens must be drawn as in the case above stated. 
Now Mister Editor, if theese men are to be our leaders, 
I hope they will soon learn better than to practise such 
like practices asthese, which, to say the least, are unman- 
ly. There is another class of men who are tobe blamed 
for this practice of hot-oven drawing ;—namely, those 
persons who have to give out, and to get up, the orders. 
They tell their employers that they can get up this, or 
that, order sgainst such atime. At that time it must 
be ready according to orders. But it sometimes hap- 
pens that they are inthe back ground. What then? 
why it is all hurry and confusion ! ovens are, to be set 
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in, fired, and drawn as soon as possible; and it may be 
on the Sunday, too. I have known biscuit ovens, on this 
account, to be drawn the day after they have been fired 
up, which take double the firing of a glost oven, or nearly 
so. But, you must bear in mind, they have not been 
the largest of ovens that have been thus drawn. I be- 
lieve this system of drawing ovens is the worst of evils, 
practised by our branch. Therefore ] am wishful that 
every ovenman will make use of every opportunity for 
the purpose of removing this evil. Fellow-unionmen 
take this subject in consideration, not for my sake only 
but for the sake of your families and for the sake of 
your own health. Name it to your union friends, and 
to your lodges, and let your delegates bring it to the 
central board of management ;—do this, and make haste 
before it be too late. Now, Sir, I will conclude by 
saying, I hope the time is not far distant when they 
who want hot ovens drawn, should have the privilege to 
draw the same themselves. 
I am yours in the bonds of union, 


ENOCH BRADSHAW. 
Hanley, Feb. \Gth, 1844. 


On Monday, March 25, 1844,—The First Anniversary of the 
Hope of Refuge Lodge of the Tunstall Printers’ New Sick Society, 
will be held at the Rising Sun, Tunstall, when every member of 
the Printers Society is respectfully requested to attend, as is also 
any friend to union, of any other branch.—Dinaer on the Table 
Precisely at 4 o’Clock, Price of Dinner, 1s.—4d, each. 

By Order of the Tunstall Lodge of PRINTERS. 








Received and shall meet with uur earliest attention 
Vipent---A Worxinc Porter,--- and J. C. 

James Nixson, in our next. 

We are sory that the Progress of Trade Reform cannot 
be inserted this week, but ii shall certainly have a place 


in our neat. 


‘THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 
And Workman's Advocate, 
Masca l6ruH, 1844. 


We are sorry to have again to revert to the persecu- 
ting spirit, displayed at the works of Mr. Alderman 
Copeland, and carried, we are grieved to state, to an ex- 
treme that borders on the most reckless cruelty, In last 
week's Examiner, we had to call the attention of our 
readers to the fact of several innocent individuals of 
high moral worth, and respectable standing in society, 
receiving a fortnight’s notice to leave their employ, from 
their having been suspected of being participators in the 
enditing of the small letter, inserted in No. 12 of the 
Examiner, and signed A Flat, and which related to 
the Alderm:n’s Stock-taking and the cuaniry displayed 
on that occasion. In last week’s Examiner, we did all 
that we possibly could to exonerate those individuals 
from any participation whatever, either orally, or by 
letter, in laying before the public the fact, that, at the 





time of stock-taking, at Mr, Cop:land’s Works, the 
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labouring portion of the hands, —‘*‘the diggers and del- 
vers” —were offered half-price, or rather eighteen-pence 
per day instead of two shillings-and-six-peuce, for their 
labour; and that the werehousemen, who ezpected to re- 
ceive full price for their labour, were also offered, at the 
close of the stock-taking week, half price for a full 
week's work. This fact, our readers are fully aware, 
has never been refuted. It still remains a registered, 
incontrovertable ¢ruth on the pages of the Potters’ Ex- 
aminer, to the public disgrace of the perpetrators of this 
charitable fraud on the wages of a few, helpless, working- 
men. But, we again repeat, that in bringing this mat- 
ter before the public, the individuals discharged from 
their employ at Mr. Copeland's, are entirely innocent ;— 
innocent of any participation whatever in the crime of 
speaking THAT TRUTH. 

It is not cur intention to enter into lengthened stric- 
tures, on the persecuting fully displayed in the cases re- 
fered to; nevertheless of all the specimens of vindictive 


tyranny, that have come within the range of our observa- | 


tion latterly, these cases contain the worst features. Here 
we have innocent men ;—men of respectability, and 
fathers of families, charged with the enditing ofan epis- 
tle of which they had not the least knowledge, and dis- 
charged from their employ upon the bare suspiion of 
having participated in the same. Even allowing, that 
these individuals had written the whole of the arti- 
cle in question, does the delivery of truth merit the 
heavy punishment of an attempt at s/arvation ? does 
the precepts of Christ, or the guarantee !, conventional 
liberty of the right of private judgment warrant proce- 
dings like unto these ? Ifthey did, slow indeed would be the 
progress ofbumanity, & deeply and deadlv powerful would 
be the tyranny of heartlessmen. Mind would befettered ;-- 
liberty of conscience destroyed, and the helpless poor would 
become the impotant victims ofthe ruthlessrich. Star- 
vation would be the lot of him who dared to assert the 
freedom of bis own mind. Capital wou'd put its mark upon 
him, and hound him tw the grave, Employment would be 
denied him ;_want,—_meager & hungry want! would ra- 
vage his family,--drive him from his home, until he who was 
once industrious, prosperous and happy, became the 
broken-hearted inmate ofaprison-poorhouse, ora wander- 
ing beggar in the land ofhis birth. Alas! what a heavy 
responsibility rests upon the head, of those who, profess- 
ing tobe christians, recklessly break the commandments 
of their God, and put at defiance the first great princi- 
ple ofall human progression ;---namely, the right of 
private judgment. 

That this great principle have been broken, all who 
are in the least conversant with the history of the works 
in question, are fully aware ; that a despotism of the 
Most petty and humiliating kind,---a foppish despotism ;--- 
have characterized the proceedings of many of the offi- 
cials connected with the same, is now a matter of com- 
mon understanding. It is therefore unnecessary for us, 
at the present time, to enter any further into the present 
painful subject ; suffice it to say, that our readers will 











find a specimen of the policy and charity practiced a! the 
manufactory in question, in the communication, inserted 
in another part of our paper, from Mr. Richard Bell, 
who was discharged from Mr. Copeland’s employ, from 


his having the manly indepei dence 'o r: fuse the half of 
The conduct of 


a week’s wag+s for a full week’s work. 
Mr. Bell, throughout the whole of this disgraceful bu- 
siness, reflects much credit upon him as a man; and 
the operative Potters gencrally, wil’ doubtless, appreci- 
ate the honour and honesty of his conduct, and respect 
him accordingly. 








We are happy to find, that the Central Commi tee 
have again come to the resolution to hold general dis- 
trict meetings throughout the whole of the Potteries. 


The first will take place on Wednesday-evening next, at 
| the Temperence Hall Burslem, when we understand 
| business of importance will be laid before the meeting 
| for its consideration, and adoption. 
| Thursday-evening, another meeting will take place at 
the Sneyd’s Arms, Tunstall, when similar lusiness will 


be introduced. 
Weare requested, by the Central Committee, to thank 
those tradesmen of Han!ey and Shelton who have kindly 


sent in their names as subscribers to the funds of the 
Union ; and also, the gentleman who made a donation of 


ten shillings, to assist us in carrying out the important 

objects for which we are combined. 

A WORD TO THE HOLLOW-.WARE PRESSERS 
OF TUNSTALL DISTRICT. 

Mr. Editor, I hope you will allow me a small space 
in the “ Advocate” of the people's rights to address a 
Sew words to a portion of my branch, and especially 
those at the extremity of the District, on the importance 
of more aw uniting with us in behalf of our op- 
pressed branch; and likewise to answer some of their 
individual objections, urged, not against the union, but 
against men and things. Now, Sir, the objections which 
I shall endeavour to answer are those which I have 
come in contact with, myself, and from men, too, who 





boast of the goodness of union, but who must have i 


in accordance with their desires, or else they will spurn 
it, and say they can do without union, and that they 
will pay no more. 


First, then, there are those who say, that the pay is 
too much, or more than they can afford to subscribe ; 
now I should like to ask those individuals who assert 


this, whether they think they are doing their best to 


lower the contributions by withholding their own? I 


should like them to reflect upon their conduct, and to 
ask themselves, whether they 


acting as honest men, by withholding their own sub- 
scriptions? If they say that they are, I should like to 


enquire of them what would become of those brave men 
that are standiug out for their rights against that Iron- 
Stone Manufacturer of Fenton, if all others were to 
follow their example? I hope the individuals to whom 


On the succeeding 


are doing their duty, or 
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T allude will put these questions to their hearts, and ask 
themselves, individually, can I be acting an honest part ? 


Second; there are those who say, I will not pay 
because there is such-and-such a one that will not pay. 
Now, I think this is a bad way of reasoning. To this 
class I would say, tf you approve of union, and think it 
of vital importance to the welfare of yourselves and for 
the welfare of your Children who will have either to 








rejoice, or to mourn for your conduct, when you are no 
more, henceforth, as men with clean hands come forward, | 
and pay your own quota; then you will have an op- | 
portunity to reprove others for doing wrong; but do not | 
condemn others, and fall in the same snare yourselves. | 


Third and last; there are those who will not pay | 
hecanse the branch has offended them, by not taking | 
parties upon the funds which they have thought have | 
been deserving of relief; there are those, also, who will 
not pay because there are persons in office who are not 
according to their wishes ; there are others hkewise, who 
will not pay, because certain laws have been past which 
have not been in accordance with their delicate feelings, 
although they might have attended, and were requested 
to do so, to have a voice in making of those laws. If 
those individuals had the union and the bettering of their 
fellow creatures at heart, they would not stand at these 
Srivolous excuses, which theg briny to justify their conduct. 

In conclusion, I wish to congratulate the Pressers of the 
Tunstall District on their present organized position, and 
hope that they will continue to advocate the rights of their 
class, and be determined to bring union to PeR¥FeEcTon in 
this district ; and if these parties, to whom I have alluded, 
will not unite, I shall expose them individually, and leave 
the public to judge of their conduct. But I hope that they 
will come amongst us, and put aside all i/l-feeling, and act 
as honest men, by assisting that portion of their branch, who 
do not work for such honourable masters as some of them 
are working for. 

Fellow-workmen, I could “‘a tale unfold” of the tyranny 
of an overlooker, ata factory in this District, which I 
at present forbear giving publicity to; not because 1 cannot 
substantia‘e what I have to say, but because I hope he will 
take the hint, and act as an honest man for the future, and 
likewise to inform him, that the eyes of a prying world are 
upon his conduct. 

I hope what little I have said will be received with a 
good feeling, and that my fellow workmen will be delermin- 
ed that they will do their best to raise their branch to that 
scale of independence, when we shall know, that when we 
have finished a peice of work what we shail have for it, 
not as it ts now at a manufactory that I could mention in 
this destrict, and which is called u respectable manufactory, | 
where the Foreman can say to the men, when they go to | 
settle “1 will give you no more than I please to give, and 
tf you don't like it, you may leave it.” 

I subscribe myself, in the Bonds of Union, 
A HOLLOW-WAREPRESSER, and a member of 
the Pressers’ Tope Lodge. Tunstall, Fob. 21, 1844. | 








NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS. 
FITZHUGH, WALKER, AND Co., 12, GOREE PIAZZAS, 
LIVERPOOL, 

Despatch Fine First-class American Ships, 
Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz i— 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, and 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, 


And which are intended to sail punctually on their appointed days, 





| They are fitted up expressly for the comfort and convenience of 


Cabin, Second Cabin, and Stecrage Passengers. Persons about to 
emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of waiting in 
Liverpool, by writing a letter addressed as above, which will be im- 
mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, and 
they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 
on their arrival in Liverpool, thus saving the Expense of Lodging, 
&c. And should F. W. and Co., detain any Ship after the appointed 
Time, Passengers will be paid for detention. 

Passengers will be found by the Ships with the full quantity of 
Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes,Jaccording to Act of 
Parliament, without extra charge. ‘ 

For New York, the “CHESTER,” to Sail 20th, March. 
@—@ Every information will be given by applying as above, or to 
Mr. Tuomas Cowanp, King Street, Burslem. 


FREE TRADE, NO MONOPOLY. 
Finest American Cheese. 5d. & 6d. per pound; Finest 
American Butter 6d. per pound ; prime Welsh Butter 9d. 
per pound ; Bacon and Hams, 6d. & 7d. per pound. 
SHROPSHIRE FLOUR, 


and every article in the Grocery and General Provision 
trade, fur the lowest possible profit, at, 


MASON’S 


Grocery and Provision Warehouse, 
BOTTOM OF PICCADILLY, SHELTON, 
Near the King’s Head Inn. 

N. B. Wanted immediately, a stout active youth, about 
14, years of age, as an Apprentice. 


CLASS SINGING. 
Messrs. CARTWRIGHT, AND HOWSON, 


EG to announce that on the 28th inst they will open Classes 

in the BETHESDA SCHOOL ROOM, SHELTON, for 

Instruction in Class Singing. They propose to enable their pupils 

in a course of 21 lessons, to-read, at sight, moderately difficult 
music. 

To afford the Inhabitants of Hanley and Shelton an opportu- 
nity of judging of the progress which may be made in Class 
Singing, Messrs. C. and H. will give a Concert, in the Pottery 
Mechanics’ Institution, on Monday-Evening, March 25th, 1844 to 
commence at Half-past Seven, when upwards of 50 of their pupils 
will execute a Selection of Anthems, Part Songs, Glees, Madrigals, 
&c., selected f:om the Works of the most eminent Composers. 

Tickets fot the Concert,—Fron! Seats 1s.—Back Seats 6d., 
may be had from Mr. Allbut, Stationer, Mr. Evans, General News 
Agent, Mr. T. Platt, and Mr. E. Abington, Hanley, at the 
Mechanics’ Institu'ion, Shelton, and from Messrs. E. Mount ort, 
and W. Hawley, Cauldon Place.—Terms for the course of 2 
Lessons.—Males, 5s.—Females, 2s., 6d. ; 

GF Classes will be opened by Messrs. C. and IT. in the Free 
School, Moreland Road, Burslem, on the 26th Inst. Terms as above, 
Se ‘tas , 











BATB, PRINTER, SHELIOR. 
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